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THE LEFT COLUMN 


On Board M. S. “‘Oslofjord.” 
Sunday, Sept. 4, 1938. 


This letter is being written somewhere in the northeastern 
part of the Atlantic Ocean; so nearly as I can make out from the 
map we are several hundred miles south of Iceland and at least an 
equal distance east of the southern tip of Greenland. The tem- 
perature last night with a northwest wind seemed to bear out that 
assumption. I hope I will not be accused of advertising if I take 
a sentence to say how pleased we are with our ship; this is only its 
fourth trip across the Atlantic and even if it lacks the size of the 
“Queen Mary” or the ‘““Normandie,’’ I do not believe that they 
can offer more in the way of comfort and cleanliness, and as for 
food, I have never had better. 

We left Oslo Thursday morning, September 1, and spent all 
day Thursday and most of Friday calling at various Norwegian 
ports, incidentally seeing some of the finest of the fjords. At 
Bergen we stopped for several hours for passengers to go ashore, 
and spend the last of their Norwegian crowns—as we did—leaving 
there at midnight for New York. At each port hundreds of 
people came to welcome the ship, which is the pride of Norway’s 
merchant marine, and to bid their friends farewell. Yesterday 
we passed the Orkneys and the Shetlands; it was a beautiful clear 
day and we had a splendid view of the latter islands. 

However, I must remember that The Christian Register is a 
serious journal and that its readers are not so much interested in 
the details of our journeyings as in more weighty matters. I 
wrote last just as the Council of the World Alliance was begin- 
ing its triennial session at Larvik in Norway. That session was 
very interesting. In the first place it was a representative gather- 
ing in every way; every country in Europe except Hungary and 
Russia had a delegation present, and in addition America, the 
Dutch East Indies and China answered the roll call. All sorts of 
Churches, from the most orthodox to the most radical, were 
represented. Dr. Drummond of England and I were the two 
Unitarian delegates, although at the Youth Conference that 
followed immediately after and is now in session there were repre- 
sentatives from the liberal Churches of Czechoslovakia, Holland 
and Hungary as well as from our own. The Greek orthodox 
dignitaries, as usual, were the most picturesque, although the 
Norwegian pastors and bishops with their ceremonial sixteenth- 
century ruffs ran them a close second. 


Charmed by the Barthian Note 


Theological cleavages were apparent from the start. A 
group of considerable size, in which to my surprise many of the 
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British delegates were included, had come under the spell of Kar] 
Barth and were all for reconstructing the World Alliance to bring 
it into line with the Utrecht basis. With them stood the neo- 
Calvinists, who are more Calvinist than Calvin. Their conten- 
tion was that the Alliance had but one task—to present Christ 
crucified to the world, and in this way and in this way alone could 
they bring peace. These delegates had no patience with any 
secular attempts at international understanding. They ridiculed 
the hopes of those who had, so they said, thought of the League 
of Nations as “‘the foreign office of the Kingdom of God’’; their 
only hope was that God in his own good time and in his own way 
would come to our aid. Dr. William P. Merrill, the president of 
the World Alliance, suggested that they should change the words 
of his stirring hymn from ‘“‘Rise up, Oh Men of God” to “Sit down, 
Oh Men of God,” as they seemed to think there was nothing to be 
done anyway. At first these delegates seemed to be having things 
all their own way; they made the longest speeches and received 
the most generous applause. After two or three days of this sort 
of thing, however, the tide turned. Just why and how I could 
not explain. The French, and indeed the entire Latin delegation, 
were on the other side from the beginning, as were the four 
Americans present and the one Chinese. There gradually de- 
veloped a reaction among other groups, particularly among the 
Eastern Orthodox. 


Vines Bear Fruit 


Dr. Merri! deserves much credit for what happened. His 
forceful restatement of the parable of the vine and the branches 
had influence; he pointed out that although without the vine the 
branches could not bear fruit, it was equally true—and important 
—that the branches are there to bear fruit. Dr. Henry A. 
Atkinson, our American secretary, bore the brunt of the battle, 
particularly for co-operative effort with secular agencies. In the 
concluding sessions it was definitely declared that the policy of 
the Alliance, now as always, was not to enunciate a theological 
statement of faith, or even to work for understanding between the 
Churches on a theological basis, but to work through the Churches 
and with every group in and out of the Church that will work 
with us for peace between the nations. This was very gratifying 
to liberals, but the struggle necessary to get back to what had 
been our fundamental basis demonstrates clearly the importance 
of liberal co-operation and active support of the Alliance, our 
only ecumenical contact at present. 


The Alliance Functions 


The formal resolutions need not be given in detail... The 
most important was a message to the National Councils dealing 
with the question of policy just referred to. Its most significant 
sentences were (1) ‘Our main function is to foster international 
friendship through the Churches and thus to seek peace and the 
abolition of war’ and (2) ‘‘With the clear understanding that the 
World Alliance is based upon the Christian faith, it is also ready 
to co-operate for specific tasks with other movements whose aim 
is brotherhood and peace.” A strong resolution condemning 
Japanese policy in China was passed after vigorous opposition 
from the German delegates, and a second resolution on the bomb- 
ing of open cities. The International Council called on its na- 
tional bodies to urge on their respective governments the ne- 
cessity of a World Conference on the present situation. 

Perhaps the most important work accomplished at the 
Council, aside from the clarification of its policy, was in regard to 
minorities. Although not a member of the Minorities Com- 
mission, I had the privilege of attending their meetings and tak- 
ing part in the discussions. We had presented to us in some de- 
tail the serious situation in Germany and Austria, particularly 
with regard to non-Aryan Christians, as well as that which exists 
in Poland and Russia. For the former, plans were initiated for 
immigrations, and an especial plea was made to the Churches 
to care for ministers and religious workers. I was approached 
personally by some of the German delegates and asked to become 

(Continued on page 563) 
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BOSTON, MASS., 


CAN HE BE BORING FROM WITHIN? 


ED scare experts have warned us that the most 
dangerous Reds are not the whiskered Bolshe- 
viks of the popular imagination but the high- 

brows—college professors and people like that. 

Were it not for that warning one would be tempted 
to take at its face value a recent confession by a scien- 
tist to a sin which, for an intellectual person, is a serious 
one: lack of foresight. With that warning, however, 
‘we see in a recent statement by Lee De Forest a subtle 
piece of propaganda against American institutions— 
against a good many American institutions, in fact. 

Lee De Forest is the inventor of the audion tube, 
one of the instruments which made radio transmission 
possible. In the last issue of Newsweek (September 19) 
Mr. De Forest remarked about the invention for which 
he had done so much: 

“*Tsn’t it sickening?’ he asked. ‘I seldom listen 
to it any more. . . . Not only are the programs poor, 
too much swing and crooning, but the commercial 
interruptions are maddening. It isn’t at all as I 
imagined it would be.’ ”’ 

It would be interesting to find out how many other 
inventors feel the same way about their inventions. 
We do not suppose that inventors of new lethal 
‘weapons all imagined that the possibilities of their 
weapons would scare nations into peace. Surely some 
of them must really have visualized the carnage which 
their inventions could and have caused. 

But with that exception we imagine that many 
inventors must have felt degrees of dissatisfaction 
varying from indignation to nausea at the uses to 
which their inventions have been put. A representative 
selection would make a fine propaganda pamphlet for 
the socialists. All we ask is a credit line if they use the 
idea. 

Aye RE 


PRAYER VERSUS DEEDS 


HE Christian Register, being a religious weekly, 
and a denominational one at that, has a perfectly 
good excuse for not endeavoring to solve inter- 

national problems. Where The New Republic, The 
Nation, and even The Christian Century find themselves 
in deep water we would probably drown. 

The subject of prayer, however, is certainly within 
our province; one might even argue that a religious 
paper which did not occasionally discuss prayer was 
negligent in its own field. 

Just as prophecy is thought of by fundamentalists 
as prediction and by liberals as social or ethical criti- 
cism, so prayer may be regarded on two different 


-levels: as direct petitioning of an other than natural 


power or as aspiration. 

We write this when all of England is praying for 
peace. Whether peace will be granted immediately— 
or, granted or not, whether it will exist—may or may 
not be known when this editorial is in its readers’ 
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hands. But on September 18 here is what a great 
number of English people were doing, according to a 
correspondent of The New York Times: 


London, Sept. 18.—All day today plain men and 
women of England by hundreds and thousands filed 
past the simple black slab in Westminster Abbey that 
marks the resting place of the British Unknown Soldier. 

“Visitors,’’ said a simple notice on the door of the 
Abbey, “‘are invited to join in a corporate act of silent 
prayer for peace at the grave of the Unknown Soldier.” 

Middle-aged women predominated in the sober 
crowd that quietly awaited its turn to kneel for a few 
minutes beside the grave of one of the million Britons 
killed in the last war... . 

Throughout England, Wales and Scotland a special 
day of prayer was held in Anglican, Catholic and Non- 
conformist churches and in synagogues. Although si- 
lent,a march of fifty thousand Catholics from Southwark 
Cathedral across London to Westminster Cathedral 
this afternoon was originally planned to offer reparation 
to God for the recent meeting in London of the World 
Union of Free Thinkers. Many offered up their prayers 
against war, however, in the course of the rally.’ 


It is a moving spectacle, a pathetic spectacle. 
And yet one cannot help being just a little—dare we 
say?—cynical about it. Other Englishmen in times 
past have prayed and were slightly—well, not perhaps 
eynical—but at least critical enough to know that 
prayer is one factor in the equation but not the whole 
thing. Was it not Cromwell who suggested prayer 
plus a care that the powder should be dry? 

That is not meant as an oblique thrust at the idea 
of prayer. Rather it is meant to introduce this ques- 
tion: Sincere though the prayers of these people are, 
what chance do they think they have given God to 
answer their prayers? William James, who believed 
in a finite, nonomnipotent God, would certainly say 
that if citizens by their use of the vote or their apathy, 
or whatever, find themselves in a bad situation and 
then, days perhaps before the explosion is due, begin 
to petition God, they are certainly not giving him the 
best chance in the world to aid them. 

On the other hand if God be a God of law who 
works through cause and effect, to petition him at such 
a late day for peace is practically to ask him to avoid 
war by a miracle. 

In either instance this spectacle of mass prayer for 
peace is a pathetic one. And not only for the reasons 
just given but because it is one more example of a 
people not at one with itself. While the one English 
nation of Disraeli’s two is praying for peace, the other 
English nation, the Norman one, is working for peace— 
but how and in what terms? For peace with honor or 
for peace at any price? Well, that too may be plainer 
when these words are published, and in any event we 
have not the data for other than speculative judgments 
now. 

But does it occur to the “popular”’ England while 
it prays that the answer to its prayer may not be a 
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simple yes or no but may depend on what its ‘‘betters”’ 
are doing or failing to do—and on whether those deeds 
are ethical or unethical? 

Does it occur to any of us that there may be a logic 
in whose terms it is not legitimate to ask supernatural 
aid until all natural aid has been invoked in vain? 
John Erskine once wrote an essay on the moral obliga- 
tion to be intelligent. He argued that the failure to be 
intelligent—as intelligent as one could be within one’s 
natural limitations—was just as immoral as the failure 
to be honest or clean or kind. Perhaps the great sin 
for which the world is suffering is the sin of delegating 
intellectual work to others. The elderly voters of 
California want $30 a week each—but they will not 
study the economic presuppositions of any such set-up. 
No, they wish to preserve the status quo in everything 
and yet mulct the capitalist system of $380 a week for 
each of them. They are neither intelligent nor honest. 

And is it not somewhat comparable when voters 
more or less blithely leave foreign affairs to a special 
class, excuse themselves on the ground that they are 
too difficult? When whole nations and classes capitu- 
late and say “Let Chamberlain do it” or “Let Roosevelt 
do it,” are they not getting themselves into dangers 
from which even God himself cannot rescue them? 

* * 


ARE WE REALLY VOICELESS? 


ANY of us had some Latin at school; few of us 
remember more than fragmentary phrases. It 
were well if, forgetting all the rest of our Latin, 

we remembered ceteris paribus and mutatis mutandis. 
The old phrases floated into consciousness as we were 
pondering the report to the Ministers’ Institute on 
revitalizing the intellectual and spiritual life of the 
ministry—a challenging document which we quoted 
and commented on last week. 

Its challenge, of course, is equally to the Uni- 
tarian layman. When its reader spoke of the roles 
which Unitarians played in the days of the flowering 
of New England and when he pointed out that the 
present-day historians of that epoch were Episcopalians 
or Congregationalists, he was referring to the work of 
laymen. 

But, taking ministers and laymen together, are 
we, relatively speaking, as “voiceless” today as that 
report indicated? Is it not true that the makers of 
that report forgot their cautionary Latin tags? 

In the first place, the present-day authors who are 
delving into the glorious Unitarian past are a relatively 
few men and men who have happened to become either 
best-sellers or to win critical successes. But that, 
today, is not a measure of intrinsic value: their books 
do have intrinsic value, but hundreds of other books 
which also have intrinsic value come every publishing 
season still-born from the press. How many of those 
were by Unitarian authors or by authors who, if they 
were not members of a Unitarian church, were at least 
liberal in their point of view? 

Again, in the days when New England was in 
flower the Unitarians were at the spearhead of a move- 
ment which was at once religious and cultural. And 
in those days religion and culture (in the old-fashioned 
sense of “the humanities’) were the interests of all 
literate people. In other words Unitarian thinkers and 
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teachers were the producers of those books which pub- 
lishers were glad to get, which sold well—of course 
there wereY exceptions: we dimly remember having 
seen some Emersonian figures that would leave a 
publisher cold or even cause him to shiver—and which 
people were talking about. 

But today the literate people are not the cultured 
people in that sense. The Van Wyck Brookses— 
successful though “The Flowering of New England” 
was—the Commagers and the McGifferts can no 
longer compete with the Stuart Chases or even the 
Veblens. 

The only religious books which sell well to a large 
public are those of a few geniuses in popularization: 
Fosdick, for example. Even the international fame of 
Kagawa does not mean that every book of his pub- 
lished in America has had a big sale. 

The whole mental climate, indeed, has changed. 
Therefore no direct comparisons of Unitarian cultural 
activities then aad now can be made. 

But can direct comparisons of any kind be made 
between the vitality of Unitarianism as a religious 
movement and the cultural output of its members? 
If they could, we would find them in other realms than 
the literary. The fact that our eager apologists point 
not only to the Hall of Fame (the flowering age again!) 
but to “Who’s Who” (surely contemporary enough) 
shows that such comparisons are made. 

_ But what are such comparisons worth? Well, our 
friend is a born Unitarian, throughout his 
boyhood and youth a church attendant. He is now. 
one of the foremost men in the Institute, spends 
his days in the higher reaches of physics and can talk 
to Einstein without stuttering. 

_ Now, if there is any real correlation between 
Unitarianism and general eminence we have hundreds 
of similar instances to our credit: only they do not get 
the publicity that literary work does—the man just 
cited, for example, has never published outside of the 
technical journals—and so our appraisal reporters 
and the world at large do not get the figures. 

But we doubt if there is any such correlation. 
In the days of early New England heretics of all sorts 
were driven into our camp: we were the beneficiary of 
historial and therefore passing conditions. 

_ Today, many of the people who would have been 
Unitarians then are free lances or stay in their orthodox 
churches. We doubt whether a Van Wyck Brooks 
living at the time of Channing would have remained an 
Episcopalian. Equally we doubt whether the V. W. B. 
of today is sound on all the thirty-nine articles. 

We cannot therefore take sectarian lines too seri- 
ously. If our freedom in religion, our obvious dedica- 
tion to high ideals in our own living out of our religious 
principles, attract from without the greater men of 
letters, of science, or engineering ability or hold within 
our walls those who are born in our communion, well 
and good. 

_ But to create such men in galaxy lots is some- 
thing that no denomination, no spiritual gymnastics, 
can do. Only the total social situation can do that. 
And, considering our numbers, we are certainly not 
lagging behind—rather we are ahead—in our contri- 
butions to what is good and what isemergent, in that 
total situation. 
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Babbitt’s Bible ' 


George Lawrence Parker 


The author is minister of the Congregational Society ( Unitarian) of Keene, N. H. 


OR the sake of his mental awareness the idealist 
should read many a book remote from his own 
field. It cleans the parish garden of weeds and 

monotony. 

When I first saw the reviews of Miriam Beard’s 
“The History of the Business Man”’ I saw no relevancy 
that the book could bear to me or my church responsi- 
bility. But the more I thought about it the more con- 
viaced I became that the volume should go on my 
“must”’ list. I recalled the incident told not so long 
ago by E. Stanley Jones when he made report on his 
experience in the Preaching Mission, an incident full 
of tragedy when clearly seen. After one of his illu- 
minating sermons Dr. Jones was approached by a 
business man who thanked him for the sermon, to this 
effect, ““You have made it perfectly clear,” he said, 
“and I am grateful; the actual conflict is between 
business and religion,—and as for me I choose busi- 
ness.” 

There spoke an honest man. There were the 
actual words that rumble in all our hearts today. And 
right there emerged the tragedy underlying most of 
our current living. Of course it is not a story entirely 
new; but the sharp demarcations of the battle are 
plainer to our minds than to the mind of any preceding 
generations. That the realm of business has grown to 
be an empire, has developed almost into another 
Church, demanding loyalty, worship, devotion and 
sacrifice; has progressed into an idealism that seems 
not so far away from the idealism of the spiritual life, 
is patent to all observers. And in making such obser- 
vation our recent depressions and recessions need no 
special emphasis but may be counted as incidents only. 
Whatever may have been in the mind of St. Paul when 
he wrote to the Ephesians, ‘‘We wrestle not against 
flesh and blood but against principalities and powers,” 
no clearer picture has ever been drawn of the battle 
in which mankiad is now consciously engaged. 


Babbitts—B. C. and A. D. 


But what Miss Beard’s book does is to give us an 
understanding, and even respect for our real or sup- 
posed enemy, without which victory is impossible. 
And she drives one to ask if, at least since the coming- 
in of the industrial age, the pulpit has not wasted its 
powder in shooting at an enemy whom it little under- 
stood. Here in a huge volume of over 350,000 words 
she traces the genesis and history of our Babbitt the 
Bogey Man. Traces his footsteps from Homeric times, 
or from Jacob the skillful trader in wool, down to our 
familiar friends of today’s news. Even Odysseus was 
mistaken by a courtier of King Alcinous for a “tired 
business man,” not a hero nor an adventurer but 
“rather like a merchant,” said the courtier, “with a 


_ memory for his freight and of greedily gotten gains.”’ 


As for the Church and business she wakens us with a 
rude shock, which, however, need not too much frighten 
us. ‘In this early warring world,” she says, “‘as in the 
dark ages of Europe, there was a certain safety in the 
shadow of religious buildings. As the_)cathedral 


- 


offered sanctuary to the medieval trader, who held 
market before it on festival days, so the Greek and 
Asian temples afforded some guarantee of law and 
order. . . . The Babylonian Shamash was one of the 
market gods; originally, too, Jehovah was market god 
of the tribe of Levi, at whose yearly festivals men of all 
tribes gathered for barter; Jehovah’s priests were 
judges if altercation arose. The temple of Jerusalem 
was the center of a financial network in the Near East 
somewhat similar to that cast over Western Europe by 
the later Christian Church. If, as Goethe says, War, 
Trade and Piracy are triune and indivisible, it is also 
true that Religion, Law and Trade have been bound 
together from primordial times. And one evidence of 
this remains in the Corinthian pillars on bank buildings 
of Paris, New York, London and Yokohama.” (It 
might also be said that one evidence of it exists in the 
now not uncommon habit for church trustees to meet 
in a bank room, usually the office of the treasurer, 
“because the heat is always on there’’!) 

In the light of all this the words of Jesus, “Make 
not my Father’s house an house of merchandize,” take 
on an astronomical height of new significance, and blast 


_ their way into the granite substructure of our society; 


no longer do they read like the somewhat petulant 
words of a distressed idealist. 


God, Mammon and a Synthesis 


On the other hand, one is stirred at the very outset 
of the book to ask, genuinely and reverently, if after all 
there is not a very close connection between religion 
and prosperity or “‘good business conditions.’”’ When 
it is a matter of common knowledge that today it is not 
racial hatreds that divide mankind so much as that 
deeper hatred of the “‘have” and the “have not” 
nations, that the “‘ill-fed, ill-clothed and ill-housed”’ all 
over the world are our chief political problem, and that 
unemployment is a spiritual ghost as well as an eco- 
nomic nightmare, we need not delay long in our reply 
about religion and prosperity (of some sort) being 
linked in a common destiny. The sooner we accept 
this connection as a plain scientific fact rather than as 
dividing battle line, surely just so much sooner will we 
reach basic unity and peace. 

And it may be that at the hour at which I write the 
renewed persecution of the Jews is due to the fact that 
from Old Testament times down to today they are 
the only race that has ever openly, avowedly, almost 
proudly claimed this connection as part and parcel of 
their religious creed. They seem to be the only racial 
strain that without camouflage of any sort have been 
brave enough to face the facts without blinking. With- 
out resort to philosophy, art, chivalry, romance, 
superficial honor systems or any other bypath, the 
Jews appear all along to have calmly taken it for 
granted that prosperity, well-being, decent accommo- 
dations of all sorts for life’s conduct are, necessarily, 
religious matters; and that somehow a world perma- 
nently ill-fed, ill-clad and ill-housed is not ia accordance 
with the divine will and plan. 
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And this is not very far from the practice of 
General William Booth whose first Salvation Army 
principle was that the gospel must always be preceded 
by the “hors d’oeuvre”’ of a satisfied stomach. Nor is 
it far from the principle of a young Hebrew teacher 
who said, “If thine enemy hunger feed him.”” Enmity 
is bound to disappear when food appears, served by the 
hostile foe; a hungry world cannot be a loving world, 
and friendship among the ill-clad and ill-fed is apt to 
be a very temporary matter. 

Miss Beard does not by any means claim that the 
business man has always seen a spiritual goal or divine 
purpose in his salesmanship; far from it! But her 
history of Babbitt gives one furiously to think that in 
all his blind selfishness, the business man, that business 
as such, need a new consideration by all idealists and 
spiritual constructors. If the right hand of the Al- 
mighty has built for us gates of the soul through which 
we pass to the spiritual pastures of love, faith, hope 
and essential idealisms, so his left haad is much occu- 
pied in opening for us the gates through which we pass 
to security, loss of fear, decency and practical well- 
being. It is this well-being that furnishes man his 
opportunity for development; and its existence does not 
mean monotony, as some imagine, but rather the 
chance to pitch our battle in the higher levels where we 
instinctively feel it belongs. From life’s sordid fears of 


massed and acute poverty communism or socialism, or ~ 


whatever theory, will offer us no release unless as actual 
business methods they are stronger than human selfish- 
ness and inefficiency. 


It Is Not All Velvet 


Miss Beard leads Babbitt through the long road of 
history, giving him, as she says in her introduction, in 
this book, his first up-to-date and full-length biography. 
While the statesman, the artist, the scientist.and the 
poet. have “heard their story told’ in full repeatedly, 
and have thereby gained their standing, the business 
man has had a “poor press” and has gained no standing 
at all. Like all humiliated people he has had to choose 
his own methods of warfare, and so by chicanery, often 
by knavery, by taciturnity and ‘‘hardboiledness,”’ he 
has for a long time been the actual power behind all 
thrones. From the patrician city ruler of Lubeck, 
Florence and Venice, through the oligarchic period of 
men like the Fuggers, on to the period of monopolists 
and then to the rise of the modern Big Business Man, 
Babbitt has had his ups and downs. Fighting his way 
now against the born aristocrat, now against the landed 
gentry, sometimes against both; making kings only to 
be banished or murdered by them; hungering for some- 
thing that he did not know how to acquire for himself, 
one comes at last to have a certain pity for the poor 
fellow! Even when he swayed empires or, as in Hol- 
land’s best days, led an almost idyllic existence his lot 
has not been a happy one, and seldom has he known 
contentment; partly because he sought it in impossible 
ways and partly because the best seats at the feast 
were already occupied; most of all because no spiritual 
guide arose to tell him that he was an essential part of 
the scheme of things. 

With amazing thoroughness Miss Beard (Mrs. 
Vagts) goes into every country in Europe, with side- 
trips into Asia and a landing place in U. S. A., tracing 


the wanderings of Babbitt in the halls of culture, in the 
land of the theater, music, art, literature (she credits a 
leisurely prosperous Germany with alone making 
Goethe possible), in the battlefield of politics and social 
reconstruction. She knows the little Babbitts and the 
big Babbitts, our “‘little business men” and our “big 
business men,” the small shopkeeper and the trust 
magnate. She cleverly shows the “split personality’ 
of the man who sits on countless boards of directors; 
the coming-in of “it” or “personality charm” as a 
business asset; and she weighs the influence of Bab- 
bittry on education, church and the social life of man- 
kind. 

Withal there is many a stroke of humor in the 
grim story. Our laughter rises unchecked as we see 
some of our supposed modern friends playing in 800 
B.C. or 1400 A.D. the same game they play in 1938. 
There were New Deals and Old Deals long before 1932; 
and wizards of finance long before the modern capital- 
ist’s day. 


Taxes Were Always Too High 


Also there were rules of the game that might as well 
appear in today’s newspaper as in the twelfth or 
thirteenth century. Tax dodging is as old as the hills, 
as a merchant, Morelli of Florence, witnesses in his 
advice to a young friend on how to rise in business. In 
13800 Morelli writes, “When you are in business never 
cease to complain of taxes, saying that you should pay 
much less, pointing out your heavy losses, the poor 
harvest and the bad times. Don’t be afraid of lying, 
since you do no wrong to anybody thus; it is necessary 
to lie just enough to acquire a reputation for the truth. 
If you have ready money, place it in such a manner 
that nobody knows it belongs to you. Put it in wool, 
where money rests a long time, and then sell your wool 
against notes on Venice or Genoa, and record the order 
of payment itself as a total loss.” 

Miss Beard does not neglect to bring us down to 
the “‘service’’ idea in modern business as seen in men 
like Selfridge and Filene, a sort of golden ladder into 
the realm of idealism—and not necessarily a bad sort 
of ladder at that. 

My total reaction to this impressive and “dif- 
ferent”? book is about like this. Somehow the thing 
called Business must be recognized as part and parcel 
of our human destiny, not merely as a convenience or a. 
dray horse or truck to carry our loads. It is no low 
destiny for Business to be that one thing on which, in 
one form or another, we all depend. When Thoreau 
took an axe and went to the shores of Lake Walden in 
search of spiritual existence, without business attach- 
ments, the shrewd Concord neighbor set forth the whole 
matter clearly by asking, ‘‘Well, somebody must make 
the axe.” 

The full recognition of business is the only protec- 
tion against the tyranny of business. Our hardest. 
spiritual challenge today is to convert the instinctive 
hatred of, or at least aversion to, business “and all its 
works”’ into genuine appreciation without apology or 
camouflage of any sort. 

Miss Beard has given us Babbitt’s Bible; and ideal- 
ists of every sort should examine this bible with some- 
thing akin to reverence and thus learn something of 
the creed that meets all other creeds “‘head-on.”’ 


‘ 
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Safeguarding Peace and Democracy 


William B. Spofford 


The following article is contributed to The Christian Register by the Unitarian Fellowship for Social Justice. 
The author is executive secretary of the Church League for Industrial Democracy and a member of the national 
executive board, American League for Peace and Democracy. 


HE need for rethinking the whole approach to the 
problem of peace has become increasingly 
apparent. In religious circles today many who 

have been absolute pacifists are now questioning their 
position and wondering if their philosophy can stop 
the growing trend toward a war in which the United 
States will inevitably be involved. They are looking 
for a program of action that will be effective in bringing 
about peace and at the same time will be consistent 
with Christian principles and ideals. Today when 
there are so many conflicting points of view on this 
question many pastors have come to the conclusion 
that isolation or war are not the only alternatives. 
They realize that co-operation by the democratic 
countries that would impose economic checks on the 
aggressor nations and allow the victims access to 
materials can peacefully halt the wars now raging and 
prevent their further spread. 

Since the People’s Congress for Democracy and 
Peace, which was held in Pittsburgh last November, 
the delegates, who represented nearly four million 
people from every walk of life, have made themselves 
heard all over America leading the movement for con- 
certed action for peace. This congress was called by 
the American League Against War and Fascism to 
work out a program that would meet the needs of the 
American people in their struggle for the extension of 
democratic rights and the preservation of peace. It 
was characterized by Dr. Reinhold Niebuhr who said: 
“We need a united front of all on the basis of their 
peace and on the basis of their hunger.’”’ At this 
congress the organization changed its name to the 
American League for Peace and Democracy as evidence 
of the desire to speak in positive terms. The newly 
adopted constitution provides for no affiliation of 
political parties to the American League and the 
withdrawal of the communist. party was accepted. 
Still more far-reaching changes than these are con- 
tained in the revised program of the League. The 


' program for 1938 adopted at the congress follows: 


Protect and extend democratic rights for all sections of 
the American people. 

Keep the United States out of war and help keep war 
out of the world. 

(1) Organize emergency citizens’ committees for 
labor’s rights wherever those rights are attacked either 
by employers or by public officials. 

(2) Defeat legislative attempts to compel incor- 
poration of unions and to control or inspect union 
finances by governmental or other outside agencies. 

(3) Press for an antilynching law; and measures to 
guarantee full rights for the Negro people and the foreign 
born. 

(4) Oppose vigorously the propaganda of race 
prejudice and discrimination. 

(5) Defeat the War Department plan to conscript 
labor and industry and to regiment press and radio. 

(6) Support the nationalization of the manufacture 


of arms, ammunition and implements of war, forbidding 
export except when ordered by Congress in cases of 
countries invaded by an aggressor. 

(7) Promote the people’s boycott of Japanese goods. 

(8) Seek to remove and prevent restrictions on the 
access of the governments of China and Spain to our 
markets, applying regulations to purchases and ship- 
ments designed to remove the risk of our becoming in- 
volved in war. 

(9) Demand a foreign policy based on: 

(a) The distinction between the aggressors and 
their victims. 

(b) The necessity of denying our economic 
resources to the war-making, treaty-breaking 
aggressors and opening them up to their victims 
under conditions designed to remove the risk of our 
being drawn into war. 

(c) The necessity of concerted action to 
quarantine aggressors. 


One of the distinctions of the American League 
among peace organizations is the fact that it recognizes 
the link between fascism and war, believing that 
fascism must lead toward war. The American League 
feels that opposition to war must go hand in hand with 
the defense of civil liberties for it recognizes that the 
warmakers are those who have been responsible for 
crushing democracy in the fascist countries of Europe 
and that these warmakers are also the potential 
fascists in America. Five of the nine points in the 
program for 1938 deal with the preservation and 
extension of democracy through the defense of the 
rights of labor and of all minority groups, as well as by 
opposition to the War Department’s plans to militarize 
labor and industry, to regiment the press and to cur- 
tail civil liberties. 


‘‘Fighting for Peace’’? 

The League holds that America’s isolation from 
the rest of the world is impossible and that America 
can save herself only by taking part in saving the world 
from the organized forces of reaction and war. A 
common accusation against this course of action is 
that this stand means “fighting for peace.’ This is 
far from the minds of those who framed the program 
of the League, for it is their contention that our so- 
called neutrality, which is in reality unneutral, gives 
rise to completely unwarranted illusions of safety and 
will be the means of America’s being dragged into war. 
On the other hand peaceful nonco-operation with the 
aggressor nations can be the instrument for restoring 
peace to the world. The League holds that if the war- 
making, treaty-breaking aggressors are allowed to act 
without check in Europe, their interests will sooner or 
later conflict so seriously with American interests that 
we will inevitably go to war. Weare convinced that by 
withholding supplies from the aggressor nations and 
aiding the victims under conditions designed to mini- 
mize the risk of our being involved ia war we can make 
our greatest contribution to world peace. 
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The war in Spain confronted the American 
League for Peace and Democracy with the practical 
choice between defending democracy by supporting 
the democratic government of Spain or aiding fascism 
by supporting an “unneutral” neutrality. For the 
American League the choice was inevitable. 

Neutrality has been urged throughout American 
history as being synonymous with safety. Actually 
it has led us into war in the past for, during the World 
War, America participated ia order to preserve invest- 
ments made when she was ‘“‘neutral.’”’ Current and 
recent neutrality legislation, in its insistence on im- 
partiality to the belligerents, has overlooked the fact 
that in the event of war one nation must have com- 
mitted a breach of the Kellogg-Briand Pact. This 
pact really provides the basis for legislation that would 
make a distinction between the aggressor and victim, 
but all our legislation has ignored this possibility. 
Those who turn their main fire against concerted 
action for peace are apt to forget what made the 
Kellogg-Briand pact necessary in the first place. 

Realizing that neutrality, if it is to mean anything 
at all, must be complete, the American League had to 
face the problem of what such isolation would mean 
even if it were possible to achieve. The immediate 
result, the League saw, was that the greater blow would 
fall on the victim and not the aggressor and thus the 
fascist aggressors would be encouraged. So America 
would be placed in the unenviable position of paying 
blackmail to the aggressor nations. 


We Cannot Escape Responsibility 


It is our considered opinion that the American 
policy of ‘“‘neutrality’’ does not leave us free from 
responsibility for events abroad. On the contrary, it 
has served to encourage acts of aggression. We. do 
not permit the shipment of war materials to the 
legally elected and friendly Spanish government, but 
we permit shipments to Germany and Italy which are 
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reshipped to Franco who acts as the Spanish agent of 
international fascism. The fascist allies found that 
the democratic states could be bullied and threatened 
into depriving the Spanish government of its inter- 
national right to buy arms. The fact that Mexico, 
having no Neutrality Act to prevent her sending arms 
to Spain, has suffered no ill effects, should be a lesson 
to those who thought that such shipment on our part 
might involve America in the Spanish Civil War. 
Japan applauded the American decision not to ship 
arms in federally-owned boats to China or Japan 
realizing that American failure to distinguish between 
aggressor and victim actually helped Japan. A foreign 
policy that does not distinguish between aggressors 
and victims is plainly helping to destroy peace, justice 
and law throughout the world. 

‘Paradoxically, co-operation for peace means 
nonco-operation with the aggressors.”’ This was the 
statement made by Dr. Harry F. Ward, national 
chairman of the American League for Peace and 
Democracy at a recent meeting. We have learned 
that giving the aggressors a free hand menaces our 
institutions and all that we hold dear. We have 
learned too that effective international co-operation 
for peace necessitates understanding that the defense 
of peace is the defense of democracy. We support 
the idea of economic co-operation by the democratic 
countries against the aggressor nations with the realiza- 
tion that taking sides is no longer a choice between two 
evils but offers a positive way out. 

President Roosevelt’s call to ‘quarantine the 
aggressors” received our unqualified support in the 
wholehearted effort to urge the House Foreign Affairs 
Committee to hold open hearings on the Neutrality 
Act with a view toward making it really serve the in- 
terests of democracy and peace. Democratic America 
can choose between right and wrong. The American 
League for Peace and Democracy exists in order to help 
the people of America make that choice. 


How Old Is “Too Old” in the Ministry? 


John Ogden Fisher 


The writer is minister of the First Unitarian Church in Oklahoma City, Okla. 


OME time ago Dr. Patterson made a plea in behalf 

of the older men in our Unitarian fellowship. 

He pointed out the scarcity of places where the 

man of fifty would find acceptance. This problem 

assumes serious proportions for each one of us when he 

realizes that he will be in that same category at a very 

definite time in the future. One cannot dodge his 

fiftieth birthday any more than he can escape taxation. 

And so it is with a feeling of self-defense, even though 

the deadline is twenty years away, that the writer 

tries to analyze the question of age in its relation to 
effective service in a local parish. 

It is apparent that Dr. Patterson’s discussion cen- 
tered upon the calendar age and that criterion has 
been used elsewhere. Yet it seems to us that the vital 
- point of the matter lies in another direction entirely. 
Age has very little to do with the usefulness of a man 
unless there is some physical disability which hampers 
him in the performance of the duties of his office. 


Even severe physical handicaps have been overcome 
and men have been useful for many years after they » 
could have retired with a valid reason for so doing. 
Mentally a man of fifty can usually outdistance a 
younger man in thought and speech as well as in under- 
standing. No, calendar age has very little to do with 
the present trouble. Let us reason together for a 
moment. 


What Parishes Want—and Need 


We have at least three distinct classes of parishes. 
There are those who prefer older men for their pulpits 
and who would not consider a young man at any time. 
Then there are those parishes who wish to have the 
younger men as their ministers. The third group, and 
one would say the largest, want a capable minister and 
care very little about his calendar age. This prefer- 
ence table does not take into consideration the needs of 
the parish. Some who want older men need younger 
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men. Some who want young men need a man with 
more experience than any young man can muster. 
There are some parishes which can take a young, in- 
experienced man without suffering. But there are 
other parishes that ruin themselves by choosing a man 
who is not capable of giving them the necessary 
leadership. 

Young men are inconsiderate at times. There are 
many who are eager to grasp the easier parishes, who 
are hunting the least exacting parishes. That is not 
quite as it should be. The younger men have better 
training than many of the older men. They should be 
willing to take the parish which offers them the greatest 
challenge. We might add parenthetically that those 
young men who grab the easy parishes are often the 
men who are out of work at fifty. A young man in 
an easy job can become flabby in mind and body with 
alarming rapidity. 

Qualities vs. Chronology 

Where does age, calendar age, enter into the pic- 
ture? Really nowhere. Qualifications are what count 
and the qualifications which count most are not so 
much mental agility and a good profile as they are 
experience and interest. Experience has its definite 
place in any profession and it has no greater or lesser 
place in the ministry than in medicine or law. Interest 
is much more important and here is the key to a great 
deal of our present trouble. Most of the feeling against 
“old men”’ in the parish ministry can be traced directly 
to lack of interest in one or more particulars or to too 
much interest in one thing. 

Let us explain this last statement a little more 
fully. We have heard church members say, “He is a 
fine preacher but he has no interest in the children.” 
We have heard others say, “He is grand with children 
and old people but he has no interest in the young mar- 
ried group.” These and many other statements were 
made concerning elderly ministers. Men who had no 
interest in children or who could not abide the genera- 
tion of people who followed their own generation— 
these men had become old, not because of age but 
because of lost interest. Then there is the group of 
“old men” who have a hobby and who love to mount 
it every Sunday morning in the pulpit. — 

These are the criticisms of the old men. And the 
criticisms are justified when they are made of the 
particular man who has erred in the way mentioned. 
Yet for every old man you can mention who is too old 
for parish work there is another, just as old according 
to the calendar, who will never be too old as long as his 
health permits him to serve. Age has nothing to do 
with the case under discussion except this. Age 
accentuates certain tendencies in the man himself. As 
a matter of fact men of thirty-five are often “too old” 
to make acceptable parish ministers. They have lost 
interest in some vital segment of their parish or have 


developed a hobby that has sapped the effectiveness of 


their ministrations. 
From Frying Pan to Fire 
We need a different basis for judging the value of a 
mininister. Churches which suffered under an “old 
man” often find themselves in worse circumstances 
under the sophomoric ideas of ain inexperienced young 
man. This mistake should not be allowed, yet it 
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occurs every year in some part of the country in our 
fellowship. You cannot tell the quality of a product 
by the year it was manufactured entirely. Neither 
can you determine the suitability of a minister to a 
local parish by inquiring his age. 

God forbid that we ever become episcopal in our 
methods of ministerial placement. Yet a closer co- 
operation between the local parish and the Depart- 
ment of the Ministry could reduce the costly, and often 
tragic, errors of choice. Dr. Patterson is our research 
technician in ministers and parishes. His department 
can do much to resolve our present difficulties and 
maladjustments if allowed to function hand in hand 
with the local church. 

The Department of the Ministry can be valuable 
in two services. First: in the selection of a minister to 
fit the local need, it has a wider knowledge of the 
ministers available who can handle the situation, and 
can supply a list to the local church, any man men- 
tioned on the list being capable in the specific case. 
Second: as a board of arbitration to aid in the settle- 
ment of troubles which arise in a parish between the 
members and the minister it would be of invaluable 
assistance to all concerned. Many difficulties which 
now lead to a change of minister could be settled 
happily to the betterment of both church and minister 
if they could be arbitrated with the help of a neutral 
third party. 

We are an intelligent group of people. Let us 
show more wisdom than the person who says that a 
man is too old to be of any use after a certain calendar 
age. Let us also show more wisdom in our actions 
than the empty-headed person who rushes off to Reno 
after the first quarrel. 

ES BS * 
IOWA UNITARIAN ASSOCIATION ANNUAL MEETING 

The annual meeting of the Iowa Unitarian Association will 
be held with the Unitarian church of Des Moines October 17, 18 
and 19 next. The general topic or slogan for the program will be 
“Unitarianism and Democracy—One and Inseparable.” Rev. 
Laurance R. Plank of the First Unitarian Church of St. Louis, 
Mo., will give the address under the auspices of the Arthur M, 
Judy Foundation, Monday evening, October 17. Other speakers 
will be Dr. Everett M. Baker, executive vice president of the 
American Unitarian Association, Mrs. Russell P. Wise, president 
of the General Alliance of Unitarian Women, Miss Frances W. 
Wood of the Department of Religious Education of the American 
Unitarian Association, and Rev. Lon R. Call, secretary of the 
Western Unitarian Conference. Group sessions for the Women’s 
Alliance, the Laymen’s League and the ministers will be held at 
luncheon on Tuesday. 

The members of the Des Moines parish are making active 
preparation for the entertainment of the conference. The chair- 
men of the various committees are: General, H. H. Griffiths; 
hospitality, Mrs. Donald Anderson; meals, Mrs. J. R. Golden. 
The president of the Des Moines church is Emil Nelson. 

* * 
KINDRED 
Helen M. Tate 


I do not know the words, 

I cannot sing the tune, 

And yet my soul can understand 
The tides of the moon. 


I cannot cipher waves, 

Nor read the ocean’s track, 

But still whatever message flows 
My heart can answer back. 
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WHAT WOMEN CAN DO 
IN A MAN’S WORLD 


Three Guineas, by Virginia Woolf. 
Harcourt, Brace and Company. $2.50. 


Still under the spell of Mrs. Woolf’s 
magic, I am not sure whether I should 
attempt to review her book for the benefit 
of all the readers of The Christian Register 
or only for members of the Alliance, the 
Evening Alliance, the Ministers’ Wives, 
and the Guild of Parish Workers. 

For while the work itself is addressed to 
a man—the secretary of a peace society 
who solicited Mrs. Woolf for a contribution 
of a guinea and for any ideas about the 
propagation of peace which she might have 
to offer—it is also addressed to women the 
world over. And even the letter to this 
gentleman tells him about two other letters 
Mrs. Woolf has to write: one in answer to 
the secretary of a society to aid professional 
women in their economic struggle and the 
other answering the secretary of a rebuild- 
ing fund of an impoverished woman’s 
college. Each of these people also wishes 
a guinea for her laudable purposes, and the 
idea occurs to Mrs. Woolf that each guinea 
may, so to speak, be given not separately, 
but under conditions which will see to it 
that the aid given professional women and 
that given women’s education may 
strengthen the cause of peace. 

The result of this inquiry is the sugges- 
tion of a possible “line” that women may 
take in the fight against war and a brilliant 
and witty picture of the war which men 
themselves have always waged upon 
women. Mrs. Woolf’s satire is not only 
deadly but if gross satire may be compared 
to bludgeoning, and the Meredithian kind 
to a sword, Mrs. Woolf paralyzes with a 
glance: she can even wither an opponent 
by quoting his own words without com- 
ment of her own—as her notes and refer- 
ences at the end of the book bear abundant 
witness. 

Possibly her best thrusts by quotation, 
however, are not verbal quotations but 
pictures: pictures of the man, the executive, 
administrative, in short, the public man, 
in his public clothes. Of course this kind of 
thing can be done more effectively in Eng- 
land than in America: here only non- 
governmental bodies—churches and “‘se- 
cret’’ orders—go far beyond the compara- 
tive sobriety of academic or judges’ gowns. 
But the English still lay themselves open 
to such criticism as Mrs. Woolf’s. 

What is this public world with its cere- 
monies, its uniforms, its plumes of white 
horse hair, asks Mrs. Woolf, which we 
women are now asked by one of its own 
inhabitants to defend from the horrors of 
war. Through the facts which she is able 
to gather in connection with her other two 
letters—facts which explain why women’s 
colleges in England are so impoverished 


and why professional women of high stand- 
ing do well if they make 250 pounds a year 
—she demonstrates that this public world is 
still almost exclusively a man’s world. 
No woman can perform the priestly office 
in its state Church—and Mrs. Woolf in her 
text and in her notes gives us some very 
interesting exhibits here. No women are 
in the higher income brackets of the Civil 
Service, although ex-Premier Baldwin 
admits that they are as competent and as 
trustworthy as men. Only after long and 
gruelling fights, wasteful of whole lives 
that otherwise might have produced 
creative work, have English women won 
the ballot and some measure of legal right 
in connection with property—for as we all 
know married women were at one time 
unable to own property. Even now the 
woman is not admitted to complete citizen- 
ship for, if she marries a foreigner, she 
loses her citizenship. 

Well, Mrs. Woolf gives her guineas, but 
not without a few conditions. If she is 
to contribute to the society which aids 
needy professional women she will expect 
the professional women to come to the aid 
of the gentleman who is working to bring 
about peace. For you professional women, 
being economically free—no longer slaves 
in your fathers’ or husbands’ homes—are 
the very class who can do most: you can 
mold opinion. But wait, says the author 
to herself. If that be true, why are you 
soliciting me for funds? And further in- 
quiry reveals that the appeal for funds is 
justified. These professional women are 
not a force in the community. They are 
simply hanging on by the skin of their 
teeth. What conditions, then, can she lay 
down? Looking into the history of their 
struggle for emancipation she quotes 
Mary Kingsley (born 1862; died 1900) 
who says that the only paid-for education 
she ever had was being allowed to learn 
German—while her brother Arthur had 
2,000 pounds spent on his. But, says Mrs. 
Woolf, how about.the unpaid-for educa- 
tion of the pioneers of freedom and dignity 
for women? What wasit? And she answers: 

“And those teachers, biography in- 
dicates, obliquely and indirectly, but 
emphatically and indisputably none the 
less, were poverty, chastity, derision, and 
—what word however covers ‘lack of 
privileges and rights’? Shall we press the 
old word ‘freedom’ once more into service? 
‘Freedom from unreal loyalties,’ then, was 
the fourth of their teachers, that freedom 
from loyalty to old schools, old colleges, 
old churches, old ceremonies, old countries 
which all those women enjoyed, and which, 
to a great extent, we still enjoy by the law 
and custom of England. ... ” 

And so, says the donor, in return for this 
guinea you must agree to ask your pro- 
fessional women to be faithful to those old 
teachers of their sex. By poverty Mrs. 
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Woolf means that you must live simply or 
money you have earned—and not be a 
parasite. By chastity she means that you 
must not sell your brains for money; that: 
when you have made enough to live on you. 
must cease competing with fellow practi- 
tioners—who also need a living—and if 
you practice you must do so for the sake of 
experiment, research, or to help the needy. 
By derision she means—though she admits 
the word is not happy in its new connotation 
—accepting the obscurity once forced on. 
women and refusing all advertisement,, 
fame and praise. Orders, badges, degrees,. 
should be flung in the face of those who 
offer them. By freedom from unreal 
loyalties she means that you must rid your- 
self from pride in nation, pride in religion, 
in college, in family, in sex. 

_ And if the conditions are seemingly 
hard, she slyly adds, the present laws of 
England go a long way to make them easy 
—for women. 

Her guinea for the rebuilding of the 
college goes without conditions—for it 
were vain to impose them. The women: 
alone cannot change educational standards 
—in view of the history of women’s struggle: 
for education they are lucky to be getting 
as much as English conditions now grant. 
them. And any education will, in the end,, 
weigh the scales against war. 

Then, turning back to the gentleman: 
who requested the guinea for antiwar 
propaganda, and also any ideas she might 
have on the subject, Mrs. Woolf congratu- 
lates him on the fact that after decades of 
war waged by British fathers and sons: 
against their sisters’ aspirations—aspira- 
tions which she points out were never 
exclusively feminist but were always for 
the race as a whole—at last a man is asking 
women to fight alongside men in saving 
their common civilization. 

And so, says she, here is your guinea. 

But you ask me also to join your society? 
And that Mrs. Woolf refuses. No, your 
world is still too man-made. Your uni- 
forms are still too blatantly advertising 
devices—and we women, the Order of 
Outsiders, are forswearing that: we have 
adopted chastity as one of our teachers. 
We will not join you but we will work along 
our own lines. And then, in terms of the 
four teachers already described, Mrs. 
Woolf outlines the sort of thing that 
women can do against war. Their work 
is unofficial, unorganized, guerilla in its 
tactics, if you will, but concrete. Is the 
public too big and dull a beast for rational 
thinkers to aspire to appeal to? 

“Find out new ways of approaching 
‘the public’; single it into separate people 
instead of massing it into one monster. . .” 

Perhaps the reviewer should take a hint 
from that and address this commendation 
of Mrs. Woolf’s provocative book not to 
the womens’ organization but to every in- 
dividual reader who believes in and would 
uphold the dignity of the individual. 

Llewellyn Jones. 
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Pensions: A Letter and a Postscript 


Harvard, Mass. 
September 12, 1938 


To the Directors of the Unitarian Pension 
Society: 

I report on nine months’ work for 
pensions. 

I have conducted a considerable corre- 
spondence, held many interviews, and 
addressed as many meetings as opportunity 
offered. I have distributed some fifteen 
hundred copies of “The Contributory 
Plan,” “Pensions for Ministers,” and my 
appeal of February 1. As many more of 
these publications have been sent out for 
mass distribution. In this spade work I 
have been spreading information and 
creating interest. What is the result? 

In 1936-37 contributions were received 
for Service Pensions from 175 Alliances, 
87 churches, 20 laymen, and 47 ministers. 

In the nine months of 1937-38 and 1938-— 
39 contributions were received from 180 
Alliances, 91 churches, 38 laymen, and 148 
ministers. 

There has been some activity during the 
summer, but our begging season was 
hardly longer than six months, from mid- 
November to the May Meetings. My 
figures are taken from my own records, 
and not from the treasurer’s fiscal year 
accounting. At most they show only the 
trend of interest. For the rest of the 
calendar year, rounding out a year of my 
solicitation, I believe that the figures will 
make a better showing. Even at that, 
this is a very modest achievement. 

The number of Alliances contributing 
slightly increases. We are most grateful 
for their never-failing help. The small 
increase in the number of contributing 
churches is gratifying, particularly when 
we remember the present financial condi- 
tions which make it hard for the churches 
to meet their own expenses. When times 
are better, many more churches will con- 
tribute. We are encouraged by the increase 
in the number of contributing ministers. 
When a minister contributes, the church is 
likely to follow his example. The increase 
in the number of contributing laymen 
shows plainly that our problem is making 
our need known. Men I have talked with 
have said to me repeatedly that they had 
never before heard of the pensions for 
ministers. 

I name six gifts from new sources—from 
one chapter of the Y. P. R. U., two chap- 
ters of the Laymen’s League, two Sunday 
schools, and one conference. These gifts 
indicate new and continuing help. 


_ The Givers and the Gifts 


We have named the contributors. 
What have they given? At least $2000 
for Service Pensions in new money has 
been paid in owing to my begging. Most 
of the gifts go directly to the treasurer, 
and no exact statement can be made, but 
Mr. Pollard and I believe that this is 


approximately correct. I have secured 
new legacies totaling about $60,000 for 
the Service Pensions. More legacies have 
been promised, but as I do not know that 
they have yet been written into wills, I 
do not count them. I have made contacts 
with certain people of large wealth, who 
have promised to give consideration to our 
need. 

All this has been a quiet pursuit of 
money, with appreciable although not 
striking results. The times have not per- 
mitted any organized solicitation, and also 
I have become convinced that much pre- 
liminary work must precede any such 
effort. Persons long experienced in money 
raising have told me that quiet steady 
begging of the kind I have been doing is 
in these times about all that can be done. 

I report next upon the Contributory 
Plan. Nine churches have paid,.and are 
duly entered. Two of these churches are 
served by one minister, so the number of 
ministers who have entered the plan is 
eight. Several churches and ministers 
appear to be about to enter. I have urged 
contributory pensions upon all the churches 
which I have visited. The plan is sound. 
It meets with approval. But it will take 
time and effort to persuade our churches 
to adopt it, and thereon rests the future 
support of our ministers. We do not need 
either the Service Pensions or the Con- 
tributory Pensions; we need both. 


Now for the Upswing 


Again I call your attention to the fact 
that the Service Pensions have been shrink- 
ing. In 1931 the pension was $725. Last 
year it was $450. This year, with a larger 
number of ministers receiving the pension, 
a small shrinkage is expected, but it is very 
small. I believe that the downward trend 
has ended, and this is cause for satisfac- 
tion. Now the question is, can we raise 
the amount of the Service Pensions? We 
ean, but only by constant solicitation. 
Without work, there will be little gain 
either in the Service Pensions or in the 
adoption of the Contributory Plan. This 
point cannot be overemphasized. 

What has the begging cost for the past 
nine months? The Pension Society, largely 
out of money raised specially for the pur- 
pose, has paid $759.85 for my stenography, 
postage, telephone calls, telegraphs, print- 
ing, mimeographing and travel. This sum 
is included in the $2000 already mentioned. 
The directors must now decide whether 
it is desirable and financially possible to 
continue my work. 

I must now present an immediate prob- 
lem. I expect to sail for Manila on Novem- 
ber 12 for a visit to the Independent 
Church of the Philippines, made possible 
by the American Unitarian Association. 
Ministers on the Pacific Coast have urged 
me to visit their churches to ask for con- 
tributions to the Service Pensions and to 
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solicit acceptance of the Contributory 
Plan. I can give a month to the work 
before sailing, and perhaps another month 
on my return. I can canvass the churches 
from San Diego to Vancouver. I estimate 
the cost as $500, although it might be less. 
My travel is provided for to and from the 
Coast. I should need only the cost of 
solicitation. Without the appropriation 
I cannot do the work. 

Let me conclude with this statement. 
Solicitation will be far more effective if 
steadily pursued than it will be if only 
followed intermittently. Spasmodic beg- 
ging is the most expensive method, both 
in money and effort. I hope the Society 
will proceed. I also hope that when I 
return and another begging season opens 
a year from this autumn, the Society will 
again accept my volunteer services and 
meet the unavoidable cost. 

Louis C. Cornish. 


And Here is the Postscript 

Extract from the records of a meeting of 
the directors of the Unitarian Service 
Pension Society, September 12, 1938: 

“Tt was the unanimous opinion of those 
present that it was highly desirable that 
Dr. Cornish should continue to serve the 
Society as he has during the past year. 
Voted: That the secretary so inform Dr. 
Cornish, and express the appreciation of 
the committee for the results already 
accomplished. Voted: To authorize the 
treasurer to repay Dr. Cornish for addi- 
tional expenses incurred by him in his work 
for the Society up to the amount of $500. 

(Signed) Henry Wilder Foote, 
Secretary.” 
* * 
CONVENTION CALL 

The 105th annual meeting of the Ver- 
mont and Quebec Unitarian-Universalist 
Convention, allied societies, convention. 
church units and other qualified religious- 
liberals, will be held at Bellows Falls, Vt., 
October 1-3. Church School Association 
Saturday afternoon. Y. P. C. R. U. Sat-- 
urday evening and Sunday morning. Pil-- 
grimage service Sunday afternoon, at 
Guilford Center, with dedication of boulder 
tablet in honor of Dr. Hosea Ballou 2d, 
Guilford’s greatest native son, successor to 
Dr. William E. Channing as overseer of 
Harvard, first president of Tufts College. 
Addresses by Governor G. D. Aiken, 
Former Governor §. C. Wilson, Dean L. S. 
McCollester, Dr. C. H. Pennoyer, Dr. 
E. B. Bowen. Mass meeting speaker at 
Bellows Falls Universalist church, Sunday 
evening, will be Dr. Frederick May Eliot. 
Monday morning, the W. M. Association 
and Alliance, and rest of day the business 
of the convention. Monday evening the- 
banquet, with Dr. Robert Cummins as 
the speaker. Anyone wishing to stay over 
Saturday or Sunday night should write- 
Mrs. E. E. Trask, 24 Hapgood Place, 
Bellows Falls, Vt. Send for full program 
details to Convention Secretary Pennoyer,, 
Rutland, Vt. 
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“Justice Throned in Might” 


Notes on the Recent New Commonwealth Conference 
Elisabeth Anthony Dexter 


Unitarianism was well represented at the 
second annual New Commonwealth Con- 
ference held at Pontigny Abbey, France, 
August 22-29. The New Commonwealth 
hymn, of which I had admitted my igno- 
rance, was sung one afternoon for my special 
benefit. It was a pleasant surprise to find 
that it was “Thy Kingdom come! On 
bended knee—”’ by our Frederick Lucian 
Hosmer. I was boasting a bit about this 
that night at dinner, when the Englishman 
opposite said: “‘Why, are you a Unitarian? 
So am I.” The Dutch lady on my right 
spoke up: “And I belong to the Remon- 
strant Church. I find it quite natural 
that a movement like this should appeal 
strongly to Free Christians.’’ Beside these 
three who happened to be sitting together, 
there were at least three others—one 
American and two Dutch. 

Pontigny Abbey is an ideal place for a 
conference. Founded in 1098, it has 
served as a place of spiritual refreshment 
for such men of the past as Bernard of 
Clairvaux, St. Louis, and Henry of 
Navarre. In recent years Monsieur and 
Madame Paul Desjardins have succeeded 
marvelously in making it once more a 
“foyer d’étude et de repos.”’ 

The conference numbered about sixty 
men and women, drawn from some fifteen 
nations. But they did not represent 
national interests or even in the usual 
sense national points of view. It was an 
English army officer who proposed a plan 
for establishing a sort of world mandate for 
colonies, open on equal terms to all the 
“advanced” nations, and with administra- 
tion transferred as rapidly as possible to 
the native peoples. French and Italian, 
Czech and German—yes, even Sudeten 
German—discussed in a spirit of brother- 
hood the problems which confront them all. 

A mere mention of most of the subjects 
discussed must suffice. Count Sforza, 
former foreign minister of Italy, opened 
with a resume of “The Year in Retrospect.” 
Dr. Stephen Osusky’s subject was ‘‘The 
Race Between Force and Justice.” This 
brilliant American-born Czechoslovak, son 
of the well-known bishop, had left his 
arduous duties—he is Minister to France— 
to give what was by no means a special 
plea for his country, but a thought-pro- 
voking analysis of the interrelation between 
order and justice, and the imperative need 
of uniting them behind world organization. 
Dr. Osusky has been intimately connected 
with the League of Nations since its begin- 
ning and his faith in it is unshaken. He 
maintained that far more progress had 
been made toward a realization of its 
obligations since 1931 than in the preceding 
years. Even if this progress prove insuf- 
ficient to avert war, he said, the effort 
will not be lost. 


Toward Federalism 


Captain Edgar Abraham of Great 
Britain spoke on ‘‘Co-operative or Com- 
petitive Armament: an International Stra- 
tegic Reserve as a first step toward a 
Policing Force.”” His lucid paper, sum- 
marizing the conclusions of a group of 
experts, made clear a highly technical 
problem, and made a most difficult one 
seem not only possible but even hopeful of 
solution. Professor Georges Scelle of 
France contributed a paper on “Federal- 
ism—the Ultimate Goal’’; and throughout 
the conference a large amount of attention 
was given to the discussion of this subject. 

Dr. Hans Zbinden of Switzerland offered 
“Some Reflections on the Development of 
a Supranational Mentality.”” The peace 
movement, he said, has so far been too 
largely negative in its psychological appeal 
and has overlooked the human need for 
adventure and differentiation. A stand- 
ardized world-consciousness, a sort of harp- 
playing heaven, may convince reason and 
logic, but it is not “‘capable of stirring the 
emotions, the imagination, and passionate 
determination.”” Dr. Zbinden believes 
that such an appeal is possible. Conscious 
national feeling, which he regards as the 
greatest present obstacle to progress, 
should not be confused with love of one’s 
native soil— Heimailiebe. The former is 
the result of artificial processes in educa- 
tion. The latter grows up naturally in the 
child’s mind, and is quite in harmony 
with, indeed could readily be developed 
into, world loyalty. The challenge before 
educators of today is to show such a world 
loyalty as a positive goal offering salutary 
scope for the competitive instinct with a 
differentiation based on degrees of spiritual 
worth and creative vigor. 


A Melioristic Note 


The conference came to an appropriate 
conclusion with a brilliant paper by Dr. 
Ernst Jickh on “The Immediate Problem.” 
I first met Dr. Jickh in this country in 1927 
when he was lecturing (after having studied 
English less than three months!) on “‘The 
New Germany.” As a member of the 
German diplomatic service both before 
and after the war, he has an intimate 
knowledge of international affairs. He 
was a cofounder with Lord Davies in 1932 
of the New Commonwealth, and since that 
time has been director of the research 
“Institute.” Dr. Jickh took a serious view 
of the situation—I inferred that he con- 
sidered the chances of immediate war as 
at least 50-50. In spite of this grave out- 
look, Dr. Jickh saw many encouraging 
tendencies and looked beyond the present 
danger to their ultimate fruition. Tra- 
ditional nationalism he dubbed “Public 
Enemy No. 1 of peace, security, and 
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justice’; but he believes that its present 
manifestations are really signs of its death 
agony. He not only holds his faith in the 
ideals of the League of Nations, but, like 
Dr. Osusky, believes that these ideals have 
been advanced in recent months. He 
pointed out that the regional groupings— 
Anglo-French, Scandinavia and Baltic, 
Little Entente, Balkan and Near Eastern, 
as well as Pan-American—show a groping 
toward federalism. In a greater or less 
degree these groups have adopted common 
policies on matters of common concern, on 
economic and other co-operation as well 
as on common defense, and he stressed 
the fact that they are working out methods 
of peaceful change and are settling age- 
long disputes in a spirit of equity. All 
these groupings he regarded as in harmony 
with the central League of Geneva, which 


-they all want to make stronger. The ex- 


perience which they are gaining will, he 
believes, contribute toward this end. 


Democracy and Federalism 


These regional federalisms are for the 
most part among nations of similar ide- 
ology, but Dr. Jackh rejected the notion 
that co-operation was possible only among 
such nations, or that only democracies 
can be good world citizens. In fact the 
Balkan nations, none of which are exactly 
democracies, have gone farthest on the 
road of pacific evolution. Their entente 
has a permanent secretariat with rotating 
president and they hold regular con- 
ferences. In the interest of common action 
they have accepted definite limitation of 
their separate sovereignties, and have 
made notable progress in settling their dis- 
putes peacefully. Nor are they exclusive; 
through Turkey they link up with the Near 
East, and through Rumania and Yugo- 
slavia with the Little Entente. Dr. Jickh 
paid tribute to the Balkan kings, all of 
whom, he said, are real personalities and 
forces for world order; and he praised 
Kemal Ataturk as having ‘freed an en- 
slaved nation and led it toward humanity.” 
If one recalls the wars and threats of war 
which started in the Balkans during the 
century before 1914, one must admit that 
even these troubled years since then have 
brought astonishing progress. 

The long-range ideal Dr. Jickh visual- 
izes as federalism, common defense against 
aggression, and peaceful change by means 
of equity. The immediate task is to 
strengthen existing tendencies toward this 
three-fold goal and to prepare men’s minds 
to accept it. We must combine, he said, 
patience with passion. He quoted the 
statement of Sir Edward Grey that there 
were two sorts of failure in politics—one, 
the idealist who wastes his energies on the 
unattainable, and the other, the oppor- 
tunist who rejects ideals. Dr. Jiickh con- 
cluded: ‘‘Neither opportunism nor ortho- 
doxy are constructive. The Sermon on the 
Mount and the Covenant of Geneva alike 
are ideals which we must bring into our 
daily living. We are the gardeners, the 
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laborers, the sowers of good seed, hoping 
to be the reapers of what will indeed be the 
spirit, the essence, of a New Common- 
wealth.” 

The men who addressed us were no arm 
chair idealists. Living in the midst of 
difficulties, almost within sound of falling 
bombs, they hold fast to vision of the day 
‘When justice shall be throned in might.” 
Cannot we in America, while the bombs are 
still distant, share this vision and help 
bring it to pass? 

* * 
UNITARIANISM MEETS A CRISIS 
E. Hartwell Daley 


The minister of the Universalist Church of 
Chelsea, Mass., has just returned from a visit 
to the Unitarian church in Prague. 


One of the best tests of any religion is the 
way in which that religion meets a crisis 
situation. Probably nowhere in the world 
is Unitarianism being tested more severely 
than in tension-ridden Czechoslovakia. I 
write of my visit to the Unitarian church in 
Prague, for it was more than a mere obser- 
vation, it was a religious experience. 

There may be many who do not know of 
the movement in that city, and for their 
benefit I take the liberty of painting a 
brief word picture of one of thé most re- 
markable religious movements I have ever 
witnessed. The church in Prague is about 
ten years old, and during the past few 
years has shown a steady growth, until at 
the present time it shows a membership of 
about 1,500. Dr. Norbert Capek is the 
leader and founder, and in him is to be 
found the spirit of the whole movement. 

The last ten years have been particu- 
larly difficult for every religious movement 
in Czechoslovakia, and if one is to grow 
and show progress it must be extremely 
vital. This church started in a small 
auditorium, soon moved to a larger and 
then to a larger hall, and today possesses 
its own building in Karlova. It continues 
to grow, not only in Prague, but in many 
important cities throughout all of Czecho- 
slovakia. During the coming year Dr. 
Capek is planning to introduce two en- 
tirely new centers in the country. Here is 
pioneering work. 

One cannot stay in Prague very long 
without realizing that there exists in that 
city and throughout the country a tension 
and a crisis which can be met only by the 
strongest faith. The religion which is to 
succeed must offer something that will give 
strength for a personal meeting of this 
crisis. Such is the task which Dr. Capek 
has set for himself. Two things which 
Dr. Capek said to me stand out as signifi- 
cant. First of all he said—‘‘People in this 
‘day of tension must know what they will 
gain from religion.’’ And then he added, 
“And there is special need for spiritual 
uplifting in such a day as this.’’ Thus we 
have a church that sees its task and its 
need. And we have a leader who finds in 
the Unitarian faith the things that are 
required to meet that need. Dr. Capek 
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rests that important living faith on three 
major items that are very familiar to 
American Unitarians; items which we 
have often underestimated. First, that 
much of God’s word for mankind may 
be found in the Scriptures and used as a 
source of strength. Second, that there is 
salvation for all. And third, the Unitarian 
idea of God. One who talks with Dr. 
Capek soon finds that creeds we recite so 
glibly have in reality a remarkable utili- 
tarian angle. They are sources of power 
and strength in an hour of crisis. 

I shall always regard as a religious ex- 
perience my visit to a service in the 
Prague church. It was a warm summer 
night, and a week-day at that. Dr. Capek 
invited me to attend and speak to the 
group. He promised me that there would 
be only a few in attendance as it was the 
summer season and many were away. 
When I stepped upon the platform that 
evening I was astounded. In the brief 
moment that I had for counting the num- 
ber present I was able to reach 250; how 
many more were there I could not count. 
Dr. Capek would scarcely believe me when 
I told him that our liberal churches in 
America would consider such an atten- 
dance a remarkable accomplishment at any 
time. Hymns were sung in Czech; hymns 
written for the liberal faith by Dr. Capek 
himself. Following the service I met many 
of the people, all of whom were extremely 
hospitable. I came from the service feeling 
that for once I had seen the liberal faith 
really challenged, and moreover, respond- 
ing beautifully to that challenge. 

I can summarize very briefly what I 
found in Prague that appealed to me and 
inspired me to write my experiences for 
American Unitarians. A Unitarian faith 
challenged by the tension of the hour. 
That same faith giving people an inner 
strength with which to meet that tension. 
A leader who is beaten by nothing, and 
who believes in his church. A leader who 
talks of extending churches and doubling 
church membership. I found Unitarianism 
to be something more than an intellectual 
and social philosophy. I found it to be a 
living faith; a faith that meets the test 
of a real personal and social crisis. 


* * 


RENOVATION IN WEST UPTON 


Services at the church in West Upton, 
Mass., Dr. A. N. Kaucher, minister, opened 
Sunday, September 11, with new hymn 
books, new red carpet on the floor and “old 
blue” cushions in pews of the auditorium, 
and new oil-burning heaters. At the par- 
sonage, the bathroom was remodeled, new 
steam heater installed, and many of the 
rooms repapered and painted. 

* * 


CARL BIHLDORFF WELCOMED 


The First Unitarian Church of Louisville, 
Ky., opened Sunday, September 11, with 
an enthusiastic welcome to its new pastor, 
Rey. Carl Bihldorff, who came to Louisville 
from Duxbury, Mass. 


i} 


YOUNG SHOALERS’ REUNION 


The call of Star Island was answered by 
150 Shoalers at Arlington Street Church in 
Boston on Saturday evening, September 
17, 1938. Observers noted with satisfac- 
tion that an excellent supper was also 
present. Rev. Dana McL. Greeley, the 
host, offered spiritual refreshment, and 
other speakers included Rev. Jeffrey 
Campbell, President Roland B. Greeley 
of the Y. P. R. U., and 1939 Shoals Com- 
mittee heads Pauline E. Wood and Harold 
K. Shelley. Telegrams were read from 
absent thoughtfuls, and a message was 
received from 1938 Chairman John Brig- 
ham, now minister in Castine, Maine. 

Familiar scenes of all the islands were 
shown on the screen by Rev. Lyman V. 
Rutledge and Richard Kendall of Gardner, 
Mass. The group was startled into ex- 
clamation at beautiful views of sea and 
sky, filmed in color. A dance followed, 
during which a special room was set aside 
for an exhibition of Shoals photography; 
the work of Llewellyn Jones of The 
Register won several prizes. 

Miss Anne Wight of Brookline and 
Cohasset, Mass., was chairman of the 
reunion, and her committee consisted of 
J. Donald Johnston, Robert Bothfeld, 
Jean Harrington and Robert Taylor. 
Miss Gladys Winchester of Jamaica Plain, 
Mass., was toastmistress. 

At midnight a candlelight service in the 
chapel was given by Quentin Gulliver. 
Thus quietly ended the annual interlude of 
fun-making, when Shoalers gather to 
revive associations of the past.’ 

Two losses were sustained at the meeting 
of the Y. P. R. U. board of directors, held 
in Arlington Street Church the following 
day. The resignation of Treasurer Harold 
K. Shelley was regretfully acted upon, and 
William Belcher of Quincy elected to fill 
the term. A sense of loss at the departure 
of J. Donald Johnston as executive secre- 
tary was tempered for the moment by the 
amusing informalities of his final report, 
read in absentia. 

The terror brooding over Europe was 
felt even in the council room at Arlington 
Street, as a brilliant but ominous report 
of the Holland Conference of the Inter- 
national Religious Fellowship (ex-L. I. B.) 
was received from Miss Nancy Atherton 
and Rev. Jeffrey Campbell, the incoming 
president. The conference itself was the 
finest in the history of the organization,— 
a splendid pledge of fellowship among 
young people of many nations. The board 
heard Mr. Campbell tell how this spirit of 
fellowship suddenly enlarged to aid two 
German refugee boys who came into the 
camp at Leersum, a warning of the hate 
that stalked abroad. While President 
Greeley and his board were listening to the 
results of Y. P. R. U. efforts in behalf of 
peaceful living over the world foreign skies 
were reddened by flashes of approaching 
storm. 

Forest K. Davis. 
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PRESIDENT ELIOT 
WILL BROADCAST 
UNITARIAN HOUR 


Beginning Sunday, October 9, President 
Frederick May Eliot of the American 
Unitarian Association will conduct a series 
of fifteen-minute programs devoted to the 
message of Unitarianism. He will be heard 
over WHDH (880 kilocycles) beginning 
at 1.45 each Sunday. 

Thanks for this powerful stimulus to 
Unitarian propagation is due to the Post 
Office Mission of the General Alliance and 
specifically to a committee of which Mrs. 
George B. Dewson, Milton, Mass., is 
chairman. The general purposes which 
will be had in mind in the organization of 
this series of broadcasts are firstly, “pub- 
licity for Unitarianism; secondly, their 
psychical effect on those who are already 
Unitarians, for these talks cannot help but 
stimulate their faith in their religious cause, 
their optimism and their courage; thirdly, 
the gaining of new recruits for Unitarian- 
ism; and fourthly the demonstration that 
Alliance objectives may be most success- 
fully carried on through the employment 
of the most modern methods. 

And, while the radio is the most modern 
of our means of communication and ex- 
hortation, it is interesting to remember 
that this enterprise is carried on under the 
auspices of the oldest Alliance group—the 
Post Office Mission which really antedated 
the Alliance itselfi—its work having com- 
menced in 1877 when a committee in Cin- 
cinnati distributed two thousand sermons 
in twenty-six states in the course of a year. 

The present broadcast will hardly reach 
twenty-six states but it will cover practi- 
cally all of New England and will be heard 
in New York City. So through the agency 
of this youngest child of the post-office, 
radio transmission, considerably more 
people than that pioneer two thousand 


will be reached. 
* * 


FORTHCOMING EVENTS 


Meetings to be held during the coming 
month by regional conferences and 
branches of the American Unitarian Asso- 
ciation, the General Alliance, the Laymen’s 
League and the Young People’s Religious 
Union: 

September 27: Northern Unitarian Con- 
ference at Montreal, P. Q. 

September 29: Essex County Associate 
Alliance at Lawrence, Mass. 

October 2: The Worcester Conference of 
Unitarian Congregational and Other 
Christian Societies at Mendon, Mass. 

October 2: Greater Boston Federation of 
the Young People’s Religious Union. 

October 2: Aroostook (Maine) Association 
of Religious Liberals at Oakfield, Maine. 

October 2-3: Michigan Conference of Uni- 
tarian Churches at Kalamazoo, Mich. 

October 2-3: Bay Shore Federation of the 
Young People’s Religious Union at East 
Bridgewater, Mass. 


October 2-4: Vermont and Quebec Uni- 
tarian-Universalist Convention at Bel- 
lows Falls, Vt. 

October 3: The Association of Ministers 
in and about Cambridge, Mass. 

October 4-5: Maine Unitarian Association 
at Sanford, Maine. 

October 5: American Unitarian Associa- 
tion, meeting of the board of directors in 
Boston, Mass. 

October 6: The North Middlesex Congre- 
gational Conference of Unitarian and 
Other Christian Churches at Carlisle, 
Mass. ; 

(To be continued) 

* * 


ALICE BARBER COLEMAN 


Alice Barber Coleman, daughter of 
Professor Henry Hervey and Eliza Pratt 
Barber, died at her home in Auburndale, 
Mass., July 29, 1938, after a long illness. 

Her husband, Rey. Albert J. Coleman, 
and Rey. Ward R. Clarke of Saco, Maine, 
conducted the funeral services at Forest 
Hills Chapel. 

As a part of the words of tribute, the 
dedication and the first quatrain of 
Margaret Barber Bowen’s book of poems 
were read: “To A. B.C., who going down 
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the path of pain, finds ‘Singing Places’”’; and 


“The Path of Pain is very dark 
And very, very long; 
But even in its utter deeps 
Somewhere upsprings a song.” 


and “‘Song of Hope (which we print here) 
from Mrs. Coleman’s ‘‘The Song of the 
Dulcimer”: — 

Song of Hope 


Cage Hope in the warmth of thy heart, 
dear heart, 

Lest she flutter and fly away; 

Lest she flutter and fly thro’ the northern 
sky, 

Where snows are born and cold winds sigh; 

Lure her and bid her to stay, dear heart, 

Lure her, assure her alway, dear heart, 

O love her and lure her to stay! 


For Hope is no dream of the heart, dear 
heart, 

No birdling of fancy untrue; 

But sure as the wing-beat of carrier dove, 

Warm-breast winging a way from Love, 

Bringing a message to you, dear heart, 

Winging and bringing anew, dear heart, 

A message from heaven to you. 


Those present felt this ‘‘a living message 
from her—out of the silences.” 

Beyond estimate was her help in church 
work, and in her long years of suffering, 
in which she had most devoted care, her 
inexhaustible patience was background of 
a joyous, triumphant outlook. 

Mrs. Coleman’s nature was sensitive to 
all that was beautiful and true, and the 
radiant charm of her personality was, and 
continues to be, the delight and inspiration 
of her friends. 


W. R.C. 


ERIE EXPANDS 


With the largest opening attendance in 
the history of the church, the First Uni- 
tarian Society of Erie resumed services 
for its forty-first year, Sunday, September 
ids 

The service marked as well the beginning 
of Rev. Herman A. Newman’s fifth year 
as minister to the parish. 

During the summer the interior of the 
church edifice was greatly improved and 
the fine old organ restored. 

Besides many decorative changes, in- 
cluding recarpeting, a paneled organ 
screen, pulpit table and new vestibule 
appointments combine to make the interior 
of the finest Georgian architecture in 
Pennsylvania. 

The hour of the morning service has been 
changed to eleven o’clock, and the minister 


has introduced a radical change in the 


religious education set-up. A _ trained 
kindergartner is in charge of the children 
from four to eight years of age. All other 
children attend the service of worship in 
the church, those between the ages of eight 
and fourteen being dismissed prior to the 
sermon to their own assembly, where 
another trained teacher conducts a dis- 
cussion in the Socratic manner of Mrs. 
Sophia Fahs’ course, ‘‘Beginnings of Earth 
and Sky.” 

The Young People conduct vesper ser- 
vice the first Sunday of each month follow- 
ing a day in which members of the parish 
“bring their dinners to meeting’? and 
remain through the afternoon to visit (a 
fine revival of an old New England practice 
recently inaugurated by our church at 
Petersham). 

The board of trustees anticipate a year 
of unparalleled growth and are making 
plans for the acquisition of property ad- 
jacent to the church for expansion purposes. 


* * 


ATTENTION, LAYMEN 


The officers of the South Middlesex Con- 
ference announce that the coming evening 
session of the conference, to be held on 
October 9 at the Unitarian church in 
Cambridge, Mass., at 6.45, will be devoted 
to the business and organizational side of 
the churches and the mutual relations of 
ministers and parishes. 

George G. Davis, director of the De- 
partment of Unitarian Extension and 
Church Maintenance of the American 
Unitarian Association, will present a paper 
dealing with these subjects, to be followed 
by a free and full lay discussion. Parish 
and prudential committees, trustees, gov- 
erning and working groups in our churches 
are urged to be present, and to participate. 

At the afternoon session, at 4 o’clock, 
Dr. Robert C. Dexter, director of the 
Department of Social Relations of the 
A.U.A., will present his observations, made 
in Europe this summer, of the European 
political, social and religious situation and 
its significance for America. 
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responsible for securing the necessary 
affidavits from American citizens; and hay- 
ing in mind our resolution of last May, I 
agreed to do whatever was possible. One 
encouraging report was the announcement 
of the new minorities decree in Rumania. 
Its terms provide practically equal rights 
for all minorities there. If carried out it 
will improve immeasurably the position of 
our Transylvanian Unitarians. The Mi- 
norities Committee of the World Alliance is 
strong in personnel and influence; this is 
my third year of attendance at its sessions 
and I am more and more impressed by the 
valuable work accomplished. 


Committee Meeting for America 

After our first few days of heated dis- 
cussion the Council developed a unity 
which had seemed impossible at the begin- 
ning. There were differences of opinion 
but they were freely and frankly discussed, 
leaving no hard feelings behind. We 
ended on a common note of Christian 
devotion to peace and service to the victims 
of war and nationalism. Unless a war 
intervenes, we plan to have our next year’s 
meeting of the Management Committee— 
which meets annually between the-triennial 
meetings of the Council—in the United 
States, probably in Philadelphia, in the 
autumn of 1939 in connection with the 
annual meeting of the American Council. 
If these plans go through it will bring to 
America some fifty leading European 
Churchmen. 

At the end of the Council meeting there 
was held a small meeting of youth dele- 
gates, some sixty in all. They are planning 
for a great international Christian youth 
conference at Amsterdam next year. 

We spent two days in Oslo—my wife 
joining me there after attending the New 
Commonwealth Summer School in France 
—and then embarked for home. Norway 
is a great country—a true democracy. I 
wished that I had more time to look into 
its social and political organization. It is 
similar to Sweden’s, but even more demo- 
cratic. It isa much poorer country, lack- 
ing in many of the raw materials essential 
for a modern life, and yet it has built up 
one of the finest civilizations in the world. 
Wages are on about the same level as in 
America. In education and many cultural 
opportunities the Norwegians are outstand- 
ing. All this is a comparatively recent 
accomplishment of a democratic govern- 
ment, and shows what a “have-not”’ 
nation can do if it sets to work rather than 
spending all its time and energy in com- 
plaining and trying to secure what it needs 
by force. 

Peace and Organization 

I had hoped in this article to sum up our 
impressions of the general European scene, 
but the World Alliance has taken too much 
space, and besides our impressions need 
time to crystallize. Perhaps the editor 
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will be generous enough to give us space 
for that in a later issue. Just now with the 
news coming in over the wireless of German 
troops pouring into Alsace and French 
partial mobilization, things do not look too 
encouraging. However, one of the best 
informed men in Europe told Mrs. Dexter 
recently that if we came through October 
without war the prospects were good that 
it might not come. He was not too hope- 
ful, but at least that is something to think 
about. There is plenty of good will and 
intelligence in Europe, as well as in Amer- 
ica; few people want war, but the difficulty 
is that both in Europe and America those 
who do not want war are unwilling to take 
any risks to prevent it. Our fundamental 
conclusion is that peace will come only 
when men have the sense to organize 
internationally as they have done within 
the nations; and our prayer is that both in 
Europe and America that may be recog- 
nized before it is too late. 


Dexter. 
* * 


CHARLES BOLTE 


The denomination in general, the Metro- 
politan Conference in particular, and most 
of all the Yonkers society have sustained a 
heavy loss in the recent passing of Charles 
Bolte. The best words at my command 
would fail of adequate tribute to his 
character, which I came to know through 
close association of nearly twenty years. 
During this time he stood by me and by the 
church in Yonkers, which he served as 
trustee and in other capacities, with a 
loyalty which will ever be one of the 
treasures of memory. We never turned to 
him for any purpose, whether for moral and 
spiritual support or for material assistance 
for a worthy cause, that he did not in- 
stantly respond with an understanding 
heart. He was equally loyal to the Metro- 
politan Conference of New York, which he 
served for two years as president, giving a 
most stimulating leadership. I doubt if he 
knew the extent of his own benefactions. 
Certainly he never advertised them. When 
he did a kindness he seemed to forget all 
about it, and never held it against the 
recipient. He was ever fruitful in con- 
structive suggestions, and could see through 
and analyze a situation with great intelli- 
gence, while readily listening with utmost 
charity to those of the other side. More 
than once in meetings I have seen him 
change around in the light of new facts. 
He was ever generous, considerate, kindly, 
just, merciful, with a keen sense of social 
responsibility. 

But more than anything he did or gave 
was what I may call his inner life. Here I 
respect his preferences and refrain from 
particulars, which came to me as we gave 
and received in the intimacies of friendship. 
Suffice to say that I have never known one 
who was more persistent upon the spiritual 
quest, or one who gathered a richer harvest 
of that sort. I had quite a long talk with 
him a few days before the end, when he was 
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in great physical discomfort. 
the end was near. He told me some of his 
wishes. He laughed and smiled as he re- 
called certain pleasant experiences. He 
asked me to tell inquiring friends that all 
was well with him. In the radiance of the 
victorious spirit he spoke words that I 
shall ever treasure, intended only for 
myself. 

After all, the great testimony of the 
faith is its living epistles. Our liberal faith 
never had a finer one than Charles Bolte. 

iG. R: 


He knew 


* * 


DR. F. M. ELIOT PREACHES 
OPENING SERMON AT NORTON 


The Congregational Parish in Norton, 
Mass., opened its fall and winter season 
with a special evening service and a sermon 
by the president of the American Unitarian 
Association. The church, which was 
organized in 1710 as “‘The First Church of 
Christ in Norton,” has been extensively re- 
decorated during the summer and this 
service was dedicatory in character and 
included the reading by Dr. Clarence N. 
Davis, chairman of the parish committee, 
of a short history of the institution. The 
parish was incorporated in 1783 under an 
act signed by John Hancock, the first 
governor of Massachusetts. In 1810 it 
purchased, at a cost of $367.50, a Paul 
Revere bell weighing 875 pounds, bearing 
the inscription ‘‘Revere and Son, Boston, 
1809.” 

The service was conducted by the min- 
ister, Rev. Hazel Rogers Gredler. 


* * 


PERSONAL 


Robert S. Dawe, former Middle Atlantic 
field secretary for the Laymen’s League, 
and at one time president of the Greater 
Boston Federation Y. P. R. U., is appear- 
ing at the Plymouth Theatre, Boston, in 
“‘Whiteoaks” starring Ethel Barrymore. 
Mr. Dawe plays the role of ‘‘Renny,’’ and 
is known on the stage as Robert Shayne. 


Church Announcements 


BOSTON, MASS.—Arlington Street Church, 
Arlington and Boylston Streets. Rev. Dana McLean 
Greeley, minister, Rev. Samuel A. Eliot, D. D., 
minister emeritus. Sunday morning service at 1]. Mr. 
Greeley will preach. 


BOSTON, MASS.—King’s Chapel (1686). School 
and Tremont Streets. Rev. Palfrey Perkins, D.D., 
minister. Chorus of men’s voices. Raymond C. 
Robinson, organist and choirmaster. 11 a.m. Morn- 
ing Prayer with sermon by Dr. Perkins. 

Week-day services, 12 noon. Oct. 4, Dr. Perkins; 
Oct. 5, Rev. Russell H. Stafford, D.D.; Oct. 6, Rev. 
Frederick M. Eliot, D.D.; Oct. 7, Dean Philemon F. 
Sturges, D.D. 


NEW YORK—All Souls Church (1819), 80th 
Street and Lexington Avenue. Dr. Minot Simons, 
minister. Welcome to friends and visitors. Sunday 
service 11 a.m. Church school 9.30 and 11 a. m. 


FIRST PARISH IN WESTON.—Foundedin 1698. 
Has never missed a Sunday service. Located on 
Weston Common 13 miles from Boston on Boston 
Post Road, Route 20. Sunday morning service at 
10.45. Rev. Miles Hanson, Jr., Minister. Visitors 
welcome. 
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Irresponsibilities 


Small Change from Three Guineas 


“Three Guineas” by Virginia Woolf, re- 
viewed in this issue, has the most amusing 
lot of notes and references that has graced 
any book for a long time. In return for a 
long review of the work we have helped 
ourselves to the following shining coins: 


Pleasant Job for Competent Woman 
Author 

This is a quotation, with comment, from 
“The Crystal Cabinet” by Mary Butts. 
“For just as I was told that desire for learn- 
ing in woman was against the will of God, 
so were many innocent freedoms, innocent 
delights, denied in the same Name—a 
remark which makes it desirable that we 
should have a biography from the pen of 
an educated man’s daughter of the Deity 
in whose Name such atrocities have been 
committed. The influence of religion upon 
women’s education, one way or another, 
can scarcely be overestimated. ‘If, for ex- 
ample,’ says Thomas Gisborne, ‘the uses of 
music are explained, let not its effect in 
heightening devotion be overlooked. If 
drawing is the subject of remark, let the 
student be taught habitually to contem- 
plate in the works of creation the power, 
the wisdom and the goodness of their 
Author.’ (The Duties of the Female Sex, 
by Thomas Gisborne, p. 85.) The fact 
that Mr. Gisborne and his like—a numer- 
ous band—base their educational theories 
upon the teachings of St. Paul would seem 
to hint that the female sex was to be 
‘taught habitually to contemplate in the 
works of creation, the power and wisdom 
and the goodness,’ not so much of the 
Deity, but of Mr. Gisborne. And from 
that we are led to conclude that a biog- 
raphy of the Deity would resolve itself into 
a Dictionary of Clerical Biography.” 

* * 
Victorian Chivalry 


Quotation from Walter Bagehot—still 
regarded by some people as a current 
authority on political science—in a letter 
refusing aid in the founding of Girton 
(a woman’s college in England): 

“T assure you I am not an enemy of 
women. I am very favorable to their 
employment as labourers or in other menial 
capacity. I have, however, doubts as to 
the likelihood of their succeeding in busi- 
ness as capitalists. I am sure the nerves 
of most women would break down under 
the anxiety, and that most of them are 
utterly destitute of the disciplined reticence 
necessary to every sort of co-operation. 
Two thousand years hence you may have 
changed it all, but the present women will 
only flirt with men and quarrel with one 
another.” 

* * 

—and we have a few more for next 

week! 
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DIRECTORY 


Of Religious, Educational, Social and Charitable Organizations sgl 
receive the support of Unitarians 


American Unitarian Association 


The Executive Body of the Unitarian 
Churches of the United States and Canada 
Establishes and maintains churches as centers 

of religious life and community service. 
Publishes books, pamphlets, and hymnbooks. 
Promotes. sympathy and co-operation among 


liberal Christians. 
Defends religious liberty at home and abroad. 


The Association is supported by the voluntary con- 
tributions of churches and individuals. 


Send contributions to 
Parker E. Marean, Treasurer 


Headquarters 
25 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 


THE CHILDREN’S MISSION TO CHILDREN 


Founded in 1849 by Unitarian children for 
children of all races and creeds 


Helps children in difficulty. Co-operates with 
hospitals in foster-home care for invalid children. 
Mrs. ENDICOTT P. SALTONSTALL, President. 
PHILIP NICHOLS, Vice President. 

Rev. CHRISTOPHER R. ELIOT, Clerk. 

PAUL C. CABOT, Treasurer. 

MISS ELIZABETH E. BISSELL, General Secretary. 
20 Ashburton Place, Boston, Mass. 


PACIFIC UNITARIAN SCHOOL 
FOR THE MINISTRY 


Courses available also in the University of California 
and three other Theological Schools : 
For particulars, write 
President, WILLIAM S. MORGAN, Ph. D., S.T.D. 
1628 Spruce Street, Berkeley, California 


The Meadville 
Theological School 


Founded 1844 


trains for the liberal ministry of 
today. Association with the Uni- 
versity of Chicago adds to the 
School’s own curriculum a wide 
variety of subjects. For informa- 
tion address 


_ President Sydney B. Snow, D. D. 


5701 Woodlawn Ave., Chicago 


EASTERN CONVENTION ¢f 


UNITARIAN LAYMEN’S LEAGUE 3 


NICHEWAUG INN, PETERSHAM, MASS. 
OCTOBER 7-9 


Convention Theme: 

“The Unitarian Layman as a Citizen ” 
Speakers: Sanford Bates, Frank W. Scott, Herbert C. 
Parsons, William Roger Greeley, Maxwell Savage, Charles 
E. Park. Robert C. Dexter, George G. Davis, Jeffrey W. 
Campbell, J. B. Frandsen, Ralph Beatley, Jenkin R. Hoc- 


kert, W. A. Kincaid, Charles F. Rittenhouse, and others. 


Send Your Reservations Now to 
League Headquarters, 25 Beacon St., Boston, Mass. 


THE CHRISTIAN REGISTER 


It is a progressive, religious journal and 
must have the loyal support of every 
Unitarian. Each subscription counts. If 
you are not already a subscriber, please 
send in your order for a subscription to- 


day. $2.50 per year. 


LEND A HAND SOCIETY 


Central Office, 101 Tremont St., Boston 
Incorporated 1892 
Founder, EDWARD EVERETT HALE, D. D. 
RORMS NEW LEND A HAND CLUBS 


Helps worthy, endorsed people in 
emergencies, cooperating with ex- 
isting agencies. Gives Vacations and 
Convalescent Care to aged and sick. 
Maintains Lend a Hand Book 
Mission. Supported by donations, 
subscriptions and income from Hale 
Endowment Fund. 


Donations and Bequests Earnestly Solicited 
REV. CHRISTOPHER R. ELIOT, President 


HENRY R. SCOTT, Vice ident 

REV. HAROLD G. ARNOLD, Vice-president 
KENNARD WOODWORTH, Treasurer 
MARY C. COBURN, Executive Secretary 


RADIO ANNOUNCEMENTS 
The following services will be broadcast 
during the coming week: 


Chicago, Ill., Dr. Preston Bradley, Sunday, 11 
a. m., Station WJJD, 1130 kilocycles. 
Eugene, Ore., Rev. Herbert Higginbotham, Sun- 


day, 2 p. m., Station KORE, 1420 kilocycles. 


New Bedford, Mass., Dr. E. Stanton Hodgin, Sun- 
| day, 11 a. m., Station WNBH, 1310 kilocycles. 


UNITARIAN VISITORS TO BOSTON 


Will find the following hotel worthy of patronage. 
It renders excellent service and provides a 
pleasant atmosphere for its guests 


Reserve Your Rooms in Advance 


hotel Bellevue 


Beacon Street, Boston 


Next to State House 
Rooms with running water $2.00 up 
Rooms with bath $3.00 up 


Classified Advertising 


Church, Help and Miscellaneous Wants 


Transient rate 4 cents per word. Discount for 6 
or more insertions. Minimum charge $1.00 
Watch these columns each week. 

Rate card furnished on request. 


DORCHESTER. — Pleasant room for business 
woman in private adult family. Alliance members. 


References required. Telephone Blu 1119. 


